Old language needs new life - 
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Mary Ann Defnet holds the Bel- 
gian national flag Friday inside 
her Allouez home. Defnet is fas- 
cinated with Belgian history but 
is worried that the language of 
Walloon is fading from the area. 
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plaque with the photo of Octavie Bourguignon — Aug. 12, 1827-Feb. 18, 1904 — 


in the St. Joseph Cemetery in Champion is a re- 
minder of early settlers who moved to this area. Many older residents are concerned that the Belgian language of Walloon, which was 
spoken by the settlers, will die and be forgotten by younger generations. Photos by Evan Siegle/Press-Gazette 


Belgian community laments decline of Walloon 
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Ninety-year-old Ruby Wen- 
dricks takes a second to think 
before uttering a phrase in a for- 
eign language. 

After all, it’s not every day she 
gets a chance to speak Walloon 
with other people who know the 
language. 

Walloon is a language that has 
survived 150 years of change 
thousands of miles from its ori- 
gin in southern Belgium. It can 
be found in towns like Rosiere 
and areas where Door, Brown 
and Kewaunee counties come to- 
gether. 

And as area residents of Bel- 
gian descent prepare to cele- 
brate their sesquicentennial in 
Northeastern Wisconsin, many 
worry about the language dying 


out. 

“There are fewer,” said Wen- 
dricks about the number of Wal- 
loon speakers around her 
Rosiere-area home. “Not too 
many people can talk (Walloon). 
I have a cousin in Namur — he 
always speaks that language to 
me because he knows I can un- 
derstand it.” 

Wendricks, who also speaks 
Walloon with other relatives and 
neighbors, said she spoke all 
Walloon until attending school, 
when she learned English. 

“There are really sad feelings 
because the younger people 
aren’t learning the old Walloon 
language,” said Allouez resident 
Mary Ann Defnet, a member of 
the Peninsula Belgian-American 
Club. “Most of our members are 
older than 50 ... it’s difficult to 
get young people into learning 


this particular language.” 

Defnet said part of the difficul- 
ty in generating interest in the 
language among younger people 
is that it doesn’t have 
widespread usage like Spanish, 
French, or German. 

The idea of teaching the lan 
guage has been suggested at the 
club, she said, but no program is 
currently in place. 

“The older people still speak 
the old Walloon language,” 
Defnet said. “We make exchange 
visits with our sister club in Bel- 
gium ... and the people in Bel- 
gium say it’s more pure than 
theirs because theirs has been 
influenced with French. 

“The one the people speak 
here is the same that was spoken 
150 years ago,” she added. 
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Life/Origin of Walloon subject to debate 
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Wendricks’ grandson, 23-year- 
old Adam DeBroux of Rosiere, 
knows enough Walloon to say 
“hello” and “how are you 
doing?” He learned that from 
his grandfather, Frank DeBroux 
Sr. 

He said his dad grew up ina 
house that spoke Belgian as a 
primary language. 

“Td like to get to know more 
eventually ... Just as a pastime, 
I'd like to get to know how to 
speak it,” he said. “Heritage, 
mainly.” 


150 years in Wisconsin 


For the past 150 years Bel- 
gians have played a pivotal role 
in the development of North- 
eastern Wisconsin, an influence 
that can still be felt today. On 
Oct. 5, the Peninsula Belgian- 
American Club will be celebrat- 
ing a century and a half of life 
in this area. 

That group has about 300 
members and is working to 
keep the Belgian culture and 
language alive in the area. 

“(The Walloon language) is 
dying, but despite that, you find 
pockets of it,” said William 


Laatsch, a geography professor 
at the University of Wisconsin- 
Green Bay. “The one I can readi- 
ly attest to is around Rosiere ... 
there are some folks who con- 
tinue to speak it, which is really 
surprising because these Euro- 
pean languages tend to die out 
by now.” 

He attributes some of Wal- 
loon’s staying power to the 
close-knit Belgian community 
in Northeastern Wisconsin — 
despite 150 years of changes in 
the community. 

“It’s a language people will 
lapse into when they're com- 
fortable with one another and 
in social situations,” he said. 

As a geographer, Laatsch said 
the persistence of the language 
here and culture remains un- 
usually strong in this area. 

“Its really quite a remarkable 
area,” Laatsch said. 

Gerry Lokken, a Sturgeon 
Bay resident who recently 
bought what is now called the 
County Line Bar in Rosiere, 
hears Walloon spoken in his 
bar. But it’s mainly genera- 
tional. 

“We get a couple old people in 
here — they converse that way,” 
he said. “There are a lot of the 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


To hear more 


To listen to Ruby Wen- 
dricks, a 90-year-old Rosiere 
resident, say “Good day. 
How's it going?” in Walloon, 
go to www.greenbaypress 
gazette.com and click on this 
story in Local News. 


On the Web 

UWGB Professor Ken Fleu- 
rant has assembled numer- 
ous resources on Belgian and 
French connections to the 
area. 

His work can be found at 


old farmers around here who 
speak it a lot ... It’s the way they 
were brought up.” 

Ken Fleurant, a professor of 
French and Humanistic Studies 
at UWGB, said some people con- 
tend Walloon is a distinct lan- 
guage while others maintain 
it’s a dialect of French. 

“It’s going the way of many 
languages in the United States; 
after several generations it dies 
out,” he said. 


www.uwgb.edu/wisfrench/ 
library/history/belges/ 
wibelges.htm. 


Belgian celebration 


The Peninsula Belgian- 
American Club is hosting a 
celebration Oct. 5 to honor 
150 years of Belgian immigra- 
tion to Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin. 

It begins at 10:30 a.m. with 
Mass at St. Joseph Catholic 
Church on Brown County K in 
Champion, the site of the first 
Belgian settlement in the 
area. 


“More and more they don’t 
want to forget Walloon, and you 
can hear Walloon spoken more 
frequently than used to be the 
case in Belgium,” Fleurant said. 


Take a chance 


The initial group of settlers 
left Belgium for the United 
States looking for more land 
and more freedom. 

“And they decided to take a 
chance,” Defnet said. 


After arriving in New York, 
the group went to Sheboygan 
before moving on to the state’s 
northeast section, which had a 
population of French Canadi- 
ans who spoke a language they 
could understand, she said. 

The first settlement in the 
area was founded near what is 
now Champion. 

“They eventually wrote let- 
ters back home, and from that, 
thousands of Belgians came 
here,” Defnet said. “It has be- 
come the largest Walloon settle- 
ment in the United States.” 

Laatsch said the influence of 
Belgians on the area has had a 
profound impact — including in 
agriculture and in the arts and 
professional community. He 
said it’s important to keep those 
traditions and languages alive 
as it serves not only as a link to 
the past but as a looking glass 
to the present and future. 

“We are still characterized as 
a nation of immigrants,” he 
said. “It reminds us that the 
struggles our ancestors had ... 
are the same struggles people 
are having today, whether they 
are Hispanic, Latino or Asian, 
and these people want the same 
things our forbearers did.” 


